composed of parts so disparate, that one translator is not likely to have
the requisite gifts for poetically rendering all of them. Such are the
works of Shakespeare and Goethe's Faust; these it is best to attempt to
render in prose only/'

Of course, no single version in verse can evoke the response that
G/tagownda does. Thus, the rendering by Jones, although it may not
be an effective enough echo of the original, is at least a faithful
translation, and this was possible because he wisely adopted the prose
medium.

Finally, it is the spirit in which Jones made the attempt that we
must most admire in him. It is quite likely that, but for his pioneering
translation, there would not have been subsequent attempts. The credit,
therefore, goes to him for having not only rendered the poem with
integrity and understanding, but also for having conveyed to the
Westerner, for the first time, something of the musical charm and mystic
beauty of the immortal poem, G/tagov/nda.

HITOPADESA

The H/topadesa (The Beneficent Counsel) is one of the well-known
reconstructions of the Panchatantra, and its author gives his name as
Narayana, who must have lived, according to Keith, before 1373 A.D.
His patron was a certain Dhavalachandra, whose home might have been
in Bengal. The reconstruction is based on the recast of the epitome, as
Keith points out, which is seen in the Southern Panchatantra. The
author, as stated in the preface, has also used another collection of
fables, giving seventeen new stories, and included several verses from
the Kamandaki Nitisastra for illustrating his theme.

Narayana subjects the borrowed material to a rearrangement and
redistribution which is all his own. The third book of the original is
thus split into two books by him-those on Vigraha (war) and Sandhi
(Peace) - and the fourth book of the original is dropped altogether.
Further, book V and part of Book I of the original are distributed between
the third and fourth books.

Even like the Panchatantra, the H/topadesa too is in the form of
instruction in practical morality, and its subjectmatter must have been
derived not only from the Nitisastra but the Arthasastra, with a remote
but clear influence from the Dharmasastra. Sir Edwin Arnold thought
that the H/topadesa could be justly called the Father of all Fables.
Aesop and Pilpay and other fabulists in Western literature may have